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ANOTHER EXPERIMENT WITH THE DIRECT 
METHOD IN GREEK 

Professor Robbins's article, An Experiment with 
the Direct Method in Greek, The Classical Weekly 
7-54-55, prompts me to say that I have used Dr. 
Rouse's A First Greek Course with College classes 
for two or three terms and have found the book 
very helpful and stimulating. 

I attended Dr. Rouse's classes at the Columbia 
Summer Session of 1912 and, as I observed his skill 
in teaching Latin without the aid of any text-book 
and with almost no English, I was eager to apply 
some, at least, of this method in my beginning Greek 
class, and was naturally prejudiced in favor of his 
text-books. 

But, enthusiastic as I am about the viva voce 
method, I must admit that, on account of the objec- 
tions mentioned by Professor Robbins, A First Greek 
Course is not at all adapted to the American High 
School ; still I do feel that it can be used with profit 
in College classes which are beginning Greek, where 
the essentials of the language must be mastered in 
three or four months and the process of elimination 
and selection is of necessity employed to a large 
degree no matter what book is used. 

I do not attempt to use all of the words given in 
the vocabularies or all of- the reading-matter sup- 
plied by Dr. Rouse; in fact, my students compile 
their own note-books, using A First Greek Course 
largely for reference. These note-books (inspected 
from time to time) are so arranged at the outset by 
the students that they can put a new word or phrase 
in its proper pigeon-hole very quickly, thus keeping 
separate lists of all the a nouns, the v nouns, the 
masculine nouns of the first declension, the o 
nouns, etc. No English is written in these books; 
the Latin, German, or French equivalent may be 
inserted, if desired. 

As much conversation as possible is employed, 
simply as a means to an end, i.e. to aid in the rapid 
mastery of the forms and syntax. I find that by 
means of this conversation (with girls at least) the 
interest generated diminishes the effort and in- 
creases the efficiency. 

Professor Goodell of Yale advocated some time 
ago this principle (in an article on the teaching of 
Greek, in Monroe's Cyclopedia of Education) : 

Make the language from the beginning a speech, — 
sounds in the ear first, immediately, then sounds 
produced by the learner, and lastly sounds written 
on paper, — always sounds. All that can be done 
without any conversation at all; but actual daily use 
between teacher and pupil is clear gain, the quickest 
way to reach our goal. 

So, with this principle in mind, the first day I 
write on the black-board in a vertical column all 
the capitals of the Greek alphabet, pronouncing, as 
I write, their Greek names clearly and distinctly. 
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Then, using each capital as an initial letter, I affix 
the following names : 'ABiivr) 1 , BepeW/oi, rxtfmj, Aaph 
'EMrn, Z»»),"H/>a, OdXua, 'Iefd/3eX, KaXXidirij, Aowtt'a, MeX- 
iropJvr), Nai/criKtla, Ha^WirTi), 'OySoii, JlTiveXoirr), 'Pw£c£»t), 
2o<pla, Tepefy", 'Tirarla, $uXX(s, XXijj, *fxi), 'fiicaX<?a. 
Every letter of the alphabet is thus utilized. 

To these names I add "Aprepus, ' Atppodirti, BaalfSeia, 
Adcprr), Wpi)vTj, 'Eppu6vi), Eiycvla, *I»is, AvSla, MAmw, ML 
Xurcra, Ni6/37), <&olfir). 

From this list each student selects a name for 
herself; Irene will naturally choose E/^n;, Doris 
Aupts, Hermine 'Eppu&vrj, etc. 

By drill on the pronunciation and the spelling of 
these names, the sounds and the names of the letters 
are learned in an amazingly short time. 

Every Greek phrase used is first pronounced very 
distinctly by the teacher, written by the pupil on the 
black-board, corrected, copied in blank-books, and 
memorized, e.g. 2 : Xalpere, t5 paSrjTal ! Xatpe nal uv, & 
Si5dtXKa\e ! irws %x tTe riipxpov ; /caXws ex<V f "■ Ka < <™, ™ 
«X«s ; «S t x«, evxapuTrd ip.11>. 

Then by asking the pupils individually iruis ex" V 
p-ijrrip <rov, S Zwij ; and w&s ex ""'"' <•' dSeKtpal <rov, <5 
Mapla ; I secure a drill on the paradigm of the verb. 

Much is learned and very rapidly and easily by 
the question ivopA <roi T l isriv; and the answer 'E- 

\£vq 6v0fld p.oi ifTTLV. 

Calling the roll in Greek for the first week or so 

teaches the verb 'to be': irdpusTi. Aaph- wdpei.p.t etc. 

Later we progress to rls dirt-en rijpepoy ; oiSefita drejTiv, 
or <£oi/3?; direvTiv and irbaai wdpeiatv ; eiKofft irdpeiuiv. 

The way is paved for the third declension by the 
commands AW, irapa/caXw ae (later e< /3oi/X«), & Aowcfa, 
wpis top Tirana Kal ypi<pe to 6vop.d itov 'EXXjjjwTt M ri} 
■n-lvaKi, — KXjje t?> Mpar, — <W7e t?> Bvpida, etc. Later 
/cXjjo-oi', Scollop, ypdtj/ov are substituted for the present 
imperatives. 

The vocabularies are always developed before they 
are assigned for home-study. At first the articles 
in the room are named (as they are named the ob- 
jects are held up, if possible, or pointed out). Here 
the conversation runs rl 4uti, roih-o; /Si/3Xfo>- fori?, Kd- 
Xapas, ypa<pi), Idpa, Swp.aTi.ov, rpdircfa, etc., as the case 
may be. 

Other words are developed by means of pictures. 
University prints, magazine illustrations, advertise- 
ments, cartoons, all are utilized. Some pupils even 
look ahead and supply me in advance with pictures 
to illustrate the new words. 

Every week I give a vocabulary test by pinning up 
in different parts of the room pictures bearing num- 
bers; the pupils write down on their papers the 
numbers from one to ten, fifteen or twenty as the 



1 1 prefer the spelling 'Aflrjvi) to 'A#i)va as from this list the 
rule for the use of a after e, i, p is easily developed. 
2 See Sprechen Sie Attisch, by E. Joannides. 
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case may be and opposite each figure the Greek word 
suggested by the picture bearing that number. 

For sentence-structure a picture is given to each 
student; she takes it to the front of the room, holds 
it up for the class to see, then describes it and writes 
her sentence or sentences on the board. Careful 
questioning on the part of the teacher can bring 
out any point of syntax desired. 

As soon as deponent verbs have been reached, 
drill is afforded by the following phrases taken from 
the Gouin Method: ip%opai irpos ri/v Bvpav — ifyiarap/u 
iyyits tt/s dupas — iKTeLvu rrfv %€tpa -— tyairTopai ttjs KopHjvTjs 
— avoiyia t^p dvpav. 

Variety of drill can be given by the following 
commands and questions: AW, <3 Eip^vrj, irpbs tj> 
8itpav\ — Trot epx €t j ^P * T V Mpav ^pX°l JLaL y & 8i8atrKa\c. 
— Trot, <5 pa&rjTai t £/>x eTCU EJ/>t/*tj ; Trpds rijv $6pav epxerat 
EtptfvTj, — ifplaraao tyyiis rijs Mpas ! rrov ttpleraffai ; ^771)5 
rijs ft/pas 4<pl(TTaTai Efynjir;, etc. 

In addition to memorizing quite a number of the 
aphorisms culled by Dr. Rouse, the following stanzas 
adapted from the Modern Greek might be memo- 
rized for a drill on contract verbs, on the vocative 
of masculine nouns of agency, and on the adjective 



was. 7ra<ra, trav. 



Upbs rbv Tikdarriv. 

nXdora, <r diXcy*?, 
Stvdpov, \6<pos, /3/>ii<ris, 
oipav&s Kal 77}. 

Hdvres (or Tracai) <r^ ipvovpxy, 
nxdirra rov ranis, 
Kal 8ofc\oyoupev 
tr£ dia TFavrbs, 

rd SapJipara trov 
6l8ws iv ffTopyTJ • 
HXdffTa t 6vofi& gov 
rts oiiK eO\oyu'j 

IIXdffTa rfif d77Aa»', 
H\d<rra tov <puyr6s, 
vvv Kal ris to /i4\\ov, 
ei ei/Koyrjrhs. 

In this way the essentials are mastered in about 
ten weeks of four periods a week and the rest of 
the term is devoted to the Gate to the Anabasis, and 
the Colloquia compiled by Professor Gleason for 
the use of those who favor the viva voce method. 
In the second semester the Anabasis itself is read, 
Gleason's prose book is used and a systematic review 
of forms and syntax is made from Goodwin's Gram- 
mar, and I feel that the foundation has been laid 
with more enthusiasm yet with just as much stress 
and accuracy as formerly. 

Normal College, New York City. Jane Gray Carter. 



REVIEW 

Apollonius Rhodius, the Argonautica, with an English 
Translation by R. C. Seaton. New York : The 
Macmillan Company (1912). Pp. xiv + 432. $1.50. 
The Argonautica of Apollonius. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Commentary, by George W. Mooney. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company (1912). Pp. 454. $4.50. 
All teachers and students and lovers of Vergil and 
Ovid, as well as of Apollonius himself, should be 
interested in these books. Some of the best passages 
in the Argonautica were copied by Ovid and Vergil, 
so that a prerequisite to a full appreciation of the 
fourth book of the Aeneid is a reading of the 
dramatic tetralogy of Apollonius, the earliest extant 
example of a love-romance in Greek literature. Ver- 
gil's portrayal of Dido can hardly be understood 
correctly without an acquaintance with Medea, a 
character so strong and intense that she will stand 
comparison in many respects with Dido, in the con- 
ception of whom Vergil owed much to Apollonius. 
The passage in the third book (802 ff.), where Medea 
considers suicide, but reflects that she is still young 
and life is sweet, is one of the masterpieces of 
Greek literature; it is not equalled by any words of 
Dido, who fails to move us as does the hapless Medea. 
Those who do not read Greek fluently will welcome 
Mr. Seaton's excellent translation, which is more 
accurate even than the poetic but literal version of 
Way. With its reminiscences of Milton (cf. for 
example, p. 405, "the star that bids the shepherd 
fold"), it is a decided advance over the antiquated 
renderings of Greene, Fawkes, Preston, and E. P. 
Coleridge, all of which, however, seem to have been 
used (cf., for example, p. 305, "like a dark wave, 
dumb and noiseless, rolling over a sluggish sea" — 
the exact words of Coleridge). The close kinship 
of Apollonius to our modern poets makes the Argo- 
nautica easy to translate, and Professor Seaton has 
given us a very attractive prose version, although 
single words are sometimes left untranslated, and 
his English at times does not have the virility of the 
Greek, nor the excellence of the French translation 
of De Mirmont. The Greek text is that of Seaton's 
own Oxford edition, with a few changes. The intro- 
duction and the bibliography of ten pages are 
admirably suited to the purpose of the Loeb Classical 
Library. However, the phrase (p. vi), "he was 
honoured with the libraries of the Museum" is not a 
very intelligible equivalent of tQv pifi\<.o0i)KGiv toO pov- 
aelov i^uaerjvai, and from p. xiii one might not realize 
that there were at least 26, and not 12, Mss of the 
Argonautica. This book, on the whole, is better than 
many of the previous volumes of the Loeb series, 
but there is still room for improvement in the 
general flimsiness of the book, in the quality of the 
paper, in the typography, in the price, and in the 



